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mostly political* I remember Tie. Times printing day
after day for years despatches about the Ausgleicl (balance
of power) between Austria and Hungary, a matter about
which not a dozen persons in England can have cared
twopence, but through which thousands presumably
ploughed as a civic duty. There was something absurd
in that conception of duty, but something fine too in the
idea that a good citizen ought to be acquainted with the
affairs of neighbour states, however dull they might be*

A column or two of racing, cricket scores in summer,
full accounts of Oxford and Cambridge contests; long
police and law reports, divorce cases being prominent*
The idea that crime-reporting at great length was intro-
duced when newspapers were popularized is mistaken*
Delane once wrote, while he was away from the office,
to congratulate his deputy on having had so many
murders!

Features in the late Victorian newspaper included
articles of the heavy kind or in the sesquipedalian style
of Sala; a perfunctory financial column with Stock
Exchange and market prices; letters to the editor pep-
pered over the whole issue; at irregular intervals a few
reviews of books under the headings: " Recent Theo-
logy/' "Recent Historical Works/' "Recent Novels/'
Music and the drama were more generously treated*
Not a play or an opera, not a concert of any note, passed
without substantial notice* Yet the conclusion to be
drawn from the newspapers of this period was that they
, served a public interested mainly in politics and in very
little else*

Whether the purchasers of these late nineteenth-century
newspapers were so absorptive of speeches, so concerned
about Bills in Parliament and foreign policy and the
strife of Parties, as to read through column after column